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INTERVIEW WITH SHEIK SADEEK-- 
A GUYANESE POPULAR WRITER 


(Georgetown, 11 April 1975) 


(A resident of Georgetown, Guyana, Sheik Sadeek is a prolific writer as 
wellas an editor and publisher. Among his own writings are the follow- 
ing. NOVELS: Bundarie Boy, 1974; Song of the Sugar Canes, 1975. 
DRAMAS: Black Bush, 1966; Bound Coolie, 1958; Fish Koker, 1961; 
Goodbye Corentyne, 1974; He, 1967; Namaste, 1970; No Greater Day, 
1965; Pork Knockers, 1974; Savannah's Edge, 1968. COLLECTIONS OF 


—_ — 


Four Other Stories, 1974; Windswept and Other Stories, 1969. COL- 
LECTIONS OF POEMS: Dreams and Reflections, 1969; Reflections and 
Dreams and More Poems, 1974.) 


kkk kk kkkk 


You grew up along the Essequibo River, in a rural area? 


Yes, I grew up on Wakenaam Island at the mouth of the river, and in 
later years I frequented as far as Bartica, the Mazaruni River, and 
Cuyuni River. Wakenaam is the second largest island in Guyana--about 
two by sixteen miles, 


How long have you worked at the National History and Arts 
Council? 


Twelve or thirteen years, 


I heard that thereis anew research task youare about tounder- 
take. What sort of material do you expect to gather? 


Guyanese writings. The emphasis will be on local works and putting 
them to use. 
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As I understand it, you are after any kind of material, oral or 
other; you will talk with old-timers, Negro and East Indian, 
who might know folklore? 


Yes. I'll have to do research on the type of material that can be used 
for fashioning stories and plays. This willbe my job. You have seen 
the play Black Bush. Something like that, What I'll emphasize is the 
truth. Ifwe're going to bring back the past then it must be the true past, 
the capitalist past. If we are going to fashion a future, it must be a true 
socialist future. 


Is there any pressure on you to give this material a national- 
istic turn? Are we talking, potentially, about socialist realism 
in literature? 


The whole idea isto project the nation, the nation's goals; if the materi- 
al can do this, we use it. If it cannot do this, but has literary and ar- 
tistic content, then we'll still use it. We aren't going to sacrifice art 
for propaganda, And neither are we going to sacrifice propaganda for 
art. We cannot be blamed for whatever our history is. So why be 
ashamed of it? But project it for a new socialist ideal. 


Take a specific segment of folklore-~say Ol' Higue tales--do 
you find that all people of Guyana, Negroes, Indians, others 
-know such lore? 


Yes, and this is another thing--there always was a kind of interchange 
of folklore from one peopleto another. Indian folklore went tothe Negro 
man, and visa versa. In the new Guyana, folklore that is "racial" will 
vanish, 


When did you start writing? 
In the 30's, the late 30's. My first piece of work appeared in a little 
magazine we had sometime back; it was a patriotic poem about the boys 


who went overseas. 


Were many of your first writings in the 'annuals't--Chronicle 
Christmas Annual & Christmas Tide? 


Yes, But now those publications are no more. 
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Inthe 30's andearly 40's did writers have a greater opportunity 
to publish because of magazines such as those? 


Yes; though they were commercial, they catered widely for creative 
writing, The people behind them were English. Some ofmy first works 
were published also in Caribia, a slick. 


I have heard that the editor of Caribia wrote a tremendous lot 
of the fiction for the magazine himself--under pseudonyms. 


Could be; couldbe. I hada tiff with him one time. When he rejected 
one of my stories. I received this rejection about three days before the 
Argosy's Christmas Tide was due to close for entries, I just pulled the 
script out of one envelope, pushed it in another at lunch time without 
even reading the rejection slip, and dashed it off to the Argosy to catch 
the closing date. My story then won the Argosy prize, the same story 
that was rejected, In that magazine [the editor] had three other stories 
written by himself; so after that we had an argument. 


I suspect that I have uncovered eight or ten pseudonyms in Car- 
ibia. 


It is an extremely common thing for a writer to mask his style. I think 
there was a racket in those days, where he supplied the magazine with 
the stories; you know, they had to pay for them, 


So Caribia was intended to make money off advertizing, etc. ? 
That was it. All the magazines carried advertizing toa great extent. 
They didn't really care for the creative side of things-~they just used 


this as a vehicle to carry the ads. 


Then, with the exception of Kyk-Over-Al and Kaie most of the 
other big journals have been commercial? 


Kyk-Over-Al, Mr, Seymour's venture, was very good; it carried ads, 


but Mr, Seymour had even to pay sometimes out of his pocket. It didn't 
sell that well. Kaie is a government-sponsored publication [Guyana Na~ 
tional History and Arts Council]; it's the slickest. 


About your own books, I've been able to buy some outside the 
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country in speciality bookshops--but most I had to purchase 
here, Do your books sell well in Georgetown? 


Yes, of course. I think I'm the best selling writer here. 
If you produce 500 or so copies can you sell them all? 


The first edition of Windswept, I'll tell you the history of it. Nine short 
stories--six or seven of them prize-winners. I decided toprint 500; but 
when I had already printed two stories I was short ofcash to finance the 
full edition, So I put out 100 copies of the two stories; they were sold in 
a week. Now I got $200 and went on printing the rest, and when I was at 
four I realized that I was building a readership, soI printed 250 copies 
of four short stories, I sold that out at $1each, and got financed for 
500 copies of the complete work. This was sold within three or four 
months, And then I found myself printing the second edition of 1,500 
copies, 


Is Windswept, then, one of your better sellers? 
It is the Guyanese best seller. 
How about your novel Bundarie Boy? I know that you rewrote 
that from the 1961 verions and put it out in 1974. How about 
the sales? 
It wasn't published in 1961; it was just the manuscript that won the 
prize. The script was highly publicized in the press, but I wasn't sat- 
isfied with the script then. 
What prize did it win? 
The National Gold Medal Award. 
You also expanded the novel? 
It was rewritten about four times since 1961--I expanded it from 250 to 
about 300 or 400 pages, And when I got it blown up to suit me, I started 


trimming back, 


I remember when it came out; I bought a copy of the basis of 
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Hamaludin's Chronicle review; the reviewer was worried that 
you had injected enough soft porn, enough sex scenes to keep it 
from being used in the schools, but not enough to make it sen- 
sational. 


I published Windswept with an idea to get it in schools. Those are nice 
Stories, fit for the upper forms; all "national," good reading. But I was 
disappointed--the editorial staff of the Ministry of Education did not see 
it fit for introduction in schools, When I came around to writing Bun- 
darie Boy, I debated this with myself. I saidwhy the devil not write this 
one to please myself? The novel is about 90% autobiographical; and 
while writing, I started reliving the life. It would have been like sacri- 
ficing part of my life to take out the petty sex to suit a readership that 
might never read it. Why be disappointed again? To hell with it. I de- 
cided just to write it to please myself. 


Do Guyanese schools use many books by Guyanese authors? 


No. They still go for the foreign stuff. If students read any local liter- 
ature, they read it on an extracurricular basis. 


The Guyanese folklorist Wordsworth McAndrew has argued that 
the schools here ought to be teaching Guyanese oral literature, 
Creole lore, etc. 


I don't think they should teach folk literature and Creolese in schools, 
The Creolese language is very much restricted in geographical terms. 
Every ten miles or so there is some change in its pattern. A girl onthe 
Corentyne would speak vastly different from one onthe Essequibo Coast, 
and So would one in the Rupununi District. So how could you teach it? 


A question came to mind when I was reading your play Fish 
Koker, Let me quote the opening lines, Caddell's speech: 


"If ah man is to ask Ole Caddell: Ole Caddell, 
what is de three besis ting in de worle? Widout 
any hestation me will seh: Ah yum-yum plate ah 
metahgee wid good carn-hassah ar cow-belly. . 
++ « e « good salid peppahpat an highclass an- 
iseed bread backup wid ah pint ah good jamoon 
wine ar gingabeer, Ha! de nex ting... ah wan 
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raal high-carat wife; weddah she white, black, 
brown... ." 


Are you satisfied with your writing of dialect? Have you got it 
right to the ear? 


Yes. In 1969 I started writing a Creolese dictionary, But I shelved it, 
It wasn't a financed research. 


Would the teaching of Creolese interfere with the teaching of 
so-called "standard" English? 


I don't think we should make any attempt to standardize Creolese--let it 
be @ pattern of language with all its trimmings; allow it to be artistic; 
don't put grammar into it. It would lose interest. I can give you a very 
good illustration: when I was a boy about sixteen I had a friend who was 
married and living ata sugar plantation about seven miles from George- 
town. The girl came from about eighty miles East of Georgetown. I 
wentacross on a Sunday afternoon and my friendwas waiting for his sup- 
per. The girl came out while we were chatting and said, and this is 
"classical" Creolese, she said, ''Hi, Bhagie, why you don' come tuff you 
bittle? Me pull am out so long. Put it pon ah table; come tuff nuh. Why 
you don' come tuff?" 


Now, this is very, very fine Creolese, with all its trimmings, with all 
its color, Loosely translated, it is; "Hey, Bhagie, why don't you come 
and eat your food? I've dished it out long ago, and put it on the table. 
Why can't you come and eat now?" 


This . . ., how can we standardize this? Do that and you lose all 
the colors. : 


About six months ago you mentioned to me that for several 
years you had been writing a big new novel about East Indians 
in Guyana. 

The novel is finished. It is my largest single piece. 


A saga of Indian settlement here? 


Yes. 
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In Dreams and Reflections youhave a poem called ''They Came": 


"From Africa's Wilds 

and Indian guiles 

they came; 

Slaves and coolies... .' 


Is that the theme of this new novel? 


Yes. The novel is called Song of the Sugar Canes. It starts in 1917 and 
ends in 1953, These are two significant dates: 1917 was the year the 
last immigrant ship arrived in Guyana with East Indians, In 1953 the 
Constitution was suspended by the British, and so that was the end of an 
era. I took the advantage of trying to deal with that period, 


You are dealing with the last of the indentured Indian workers 
to arrive in 1917? 


Yes, and some were still alive in 1953. Three old men gave me much of 

the material for the first and second chapters: how they were lured into 

the ship, the way they were treated on the ship, and things like that. 
How were they treated? 


By today's standards, very badly; but in those days pretty good. 


How many years of indenture did Indians have to serve on the 
estates? 


Three to five years, and then you might have second terms. 


Were these people contracted to various European estate own- 
ers? 


There was the West India Co. headquartered in London which did the 
trading, found these people, got them across and put them in different 
plantations. And the planters would pay for them; infact, the West India 
Co. was the planter association. 


Did whole families come? 
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When you had a whole family, it was generally just a husband-wife and 
child or two. No large families. 


Did the workers plan to go back to India? 


Yes, they definitely did, and there were worked out schemes for their 
returning. They were entitled to return passages, which in those days 
was around $11, I feel it was more. But the planters had a feeling that 
the many would not want to return, so $11 would have been OK to give 
them. Many of them decided to remain here because living conditions 
were better for them than in India, If you remember when the Cultural 
Center was built, there was a hue and acry about spending the Indian 
Immigration Fund (which was about 1/2 million dollars), The Mahatma 
Gandhi Organization wanted this spent solely on the Indian population, 
like on the sugar plantation cultural centers. But the Government said, 
"No, it's a Government Fund because the people now are really the off- 
springs, so we will spend iton one grand national center." Which I think 
is very good, and the center is nearing completion. 


More Indians stayed here than returned? 


Yes. Definitely. The largest population group in Guyana is the East 
Indian, 


You have told me that in your novel you will show people on the 
plantations. What is the typical pattern after indenture? 


Some decided to remain onthe plantations to workas free men, and some 
went to village districts where freed slaves lived. They joined their 
brothers in farming--rice, cattle, sheep, goats, gardening, etc. 


Will you publish this new novel yourself? 


I never sent this version out of the country. Ihave sent things out be- 
fore. Song of the Sugar Canes was sentoutunder thetitle of Bound Coolie 
and itwas accepted by apress in London on condition that I make certain 
changes which spoke very harshly against white-rule on plantations at the 
time. I saw no need for the changes, because it was all true: it had to 
do with the raping of young Indian girls inthe fields. Believe me, I have 
witnessed five rapes in the cane fields by the white planters, when I was 
about age fourteen. 
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So, eventually, then you will publish this novel intact? 
Yes. Lhopeto. Eno one will publishit..., I will. 


We have been speaking off and on of the political uses of liter- 
ature, I thought your two plays [Black Bush and Savannah's 
Edge] that were performed at Critchlow Labour College recently 
were very patriotic dramas--the ability of the Guyanese folk in 
the bush to endure, and soon. How have audiences generally 
reacted to this sort of drama? 


They react well. Black Bush, for example, touches them because it 
speaks forthe country today. Itwas written in 1963/64. Simply because 
there was political upheaval Black Bush could not havebeen staged then. 
Black Bush polder was labeled as a rattlesnake den and it was said that 
farmers should not go there. Well, as a Guyanese I saw this as being 
silly. Iwent there, and saw that Black Bush was a blessing. I came 
back and wrote my play. Today audiences like it, because it speaks 
true. It shows our "self-help" schemes and ideas. . ., and most of all 
our determinations, ; 


Is this fear of the frontier still general, though? 
Among the people in Georgetown, yes. 
Will the youth corps~-the National Service trainees--getso ac- 
customed tothe bush that they will stay on and settle there after 
their tours of duty end? 
This is a very serious question; I think they will stay on. Because if 
they were to leave, they will find it tough onthe coast. So I think they'll 
stay. They'll have to stay. , 


Has anyone written apiece of literature about these youngsters 
in the National Service? 


No. But somebody is sure to do it. They had something like this in a 


play competition last year. I was privileged to adjudicate in an inter- 


school competition. The prize-winning play was notofany standard; but 
properly handled it could have been good. : 
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Will you continue your complex publishing, writing, editing, 
book-selling operations ? 


I don't think so--not much longer. Right now I'm publishing a book for 
an American (resident in Guyana), a man who has lost his sight. I'm 
doing this out of friendship. He has about 200 poems; they roam the 
world and express the man's feelings. So I'll try to get something out 
for him. But this is just from one artist to another. 


You have done a couple of novels, now, two books of poems, at 
least ten dramas, and some dozens of short stories, plus the 
publishing of quite a number of other authors. You have puta 
lot of time and energy into literature. 


Yes. If it were not for me, creative writing and publishing would have . 
died down in Guyana, With no newspapers, no magazines carrying cre- 
ative stuff--what a situation! 


Will the West Indian nations ever cooperate in a West Indian 
publishing house? 


I don't see it, At least not in the near future. They have too much be- 
sides to think about. 


Publishing is too low a priority? But what about West Indians 
publishing their own essential textbooks? 


They can't supply themselves with textbooks without the expertise, these 
young nations, Wehave been able to produce textbooks for kids' schools, 
up to about third standard. But where are we going to get the expertise 
to do all the books: the writers, the artists, the printers, etc. ? That is 
my view. Then we have British publishers based in the Caribbean. 


' Will you continue to write? 


Yes. The short story is my favorite, but I'll probably go into more 
playwriting. You get more of a kick writing plays. 


Doyou think that this new job of gathering history and literature 
in the several Districts of Guyana stimulates you as a creative 
writer? 
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If you set out to take the raw materials it will not be sitmulating. But if 
you find it like I do itts OK. I travel while working and am free to ob- 
serve at government expense. I dig up the material, I meet characters, 
talk to them about their lives, their loves, their hates. And when I find 
something interesting, I make it a memento. If your memento is not 
worth writing about, you are not going to remember it. When the time 
comes, you remember and you write it. There are some incidents that 
you keep with you to your grave. I have a short story--"The Shaft''--an 
adult story set in downtown Georgetown. A woman came into my room. 
This thing happened in 1942/43, Youknow, I kept rememberingit through 
the ages. I never ventured writing it because my kids were small and 
used to read my writing. Later a lady friend said, "Why don't you write 
the story? Write it. It's nice.'' And so I wrote it. 


You once spent a brief period in Minneapolis ina school. Do 
you have plans to make a similar stay outside Guyana some day? 


I don't think I would go back to any heavy training. What's the use of 
people keeping on training forever? One of my ambitions here is to see 
a writers' school set up. I told Mr. Seymour that today; I said that a 
petty ambition of mine is to see a school for creative writing, no matter 
how it is done; but let it start. I don't know where, but there should be 
a place where people can get tips on writing. You can't tell a person 
what to write, but you can give him pointers, like an artist, you know 
. . ., how to get your material, mix your paints, and so on. Apart from 
all this, I want to apply to the University of Iowa. 


Paul Engle's international conference for writers ? 


Yes, I wanted to do that this year, but now that I am going on this new 
job, I don't know how I could. There may be a lot I could gain from go-~ 
ing and meeting and talking with writers in Iowa. I might stillgo..., 
I don't know. 


~ Robert E, McDowell 
+ University of Texas at Arlington 


